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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


0 0 0 


GOOD deal of fuss has been occasioned by the barring of 
several novels by the Libraries Association recently. Into 
the pros and cons of the matter—which have been over- 

canvassed already—we do not propose to enter in detail : these cir- 
culating libraries and their customers can be left to reconcile their 
own differences of opinion. It is, however, unfortunate that a 
few commercial circulating libraries, when combining to form an 
association, should have chosen a title that was bound to be con- 
fused with that of the Library Association. 

The aims and purposes of the Libraries Association and of 
the Library Association are quite different, and consequently the 
problems with which each body is confronted are also different. 
This problem of the “ doubtful’ novel, for instance, takes on 
quite a different aspect according to whether it is approached 
by the former or latter Association. The Libraries Association 
is purely commercial, with dividends as its first and last object. 
The Library Association, on the other hand, is an educational 
body, and its connexion with library finance has nothing to do 
with dividends. While, therefore, the commercial library has to 
attempt to reconcile its moral code with its balance sheet, no such 
consideration influences the public library. If there is any doubt— 
some times there is none !—about the desirability or otherwise 
of a particular novel, then it is a simple matter to refrain from 
buying it. And any undesirable book that happened to get on to 
the shelves of a public library would soon be brought to the 
librarian’s notice by the self-appointed censors who exist every- 
where. 

The old-time nonsense that a public librarian should supply any 
and all books for which the public ask has been exploded long since. 
A public library authority is entrusted with a certain amount of 
public money, and its duty is to make the best possible use of that 
money. And discrimination in the buying of “ the latest fiction ” 
is but one of the details of that duty. 


The Bournemouth Conference of the Library Association 
has been a decided success. The papers and addresses were less 
arid than usual, and the arrangements for the business and social 
functions of the week left little to be desired. The thanks of the 
profession are due in particular to Mr. Charles Riddle, upon whom 
the burden of the work chiefly fell, and who shouldered it with 
an energy and cheerfulness that made the success of the Conference 
a foregone conclusion. 

Vol. XVI. New Series 87. September, 1913. 
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WILD FLOWER EXHIBITIONS IN LIBRARIES. 


By Wititam Law, Public Library, Museum and Fine Art 
Galleries, Brighton. 


Oo 


N recent years the scope and functions of the Public Library 
have increased enormously, and most up-to-date Librarians 
are always on the look-out for fresh attractions to satisfy the 

wants of their patrons. The result is that all sorts of “ side shows ” 
have been instituted to supplement the work of the library. In 
this connexion Wild Flower Exhibitions might be introduced with 
advantage into the majority of libraries. One or two enterprising 
librarians have already instituted this important acquisition, but 
in general the matter seems to have been neglected. A Wild 
Flower Exhibition can be made an attractive and beautiful adjunct 
to the Public Library without utilising much space and at a very 
small cost. 

The first thing that is necessary is a stand on which to exhibit 
the flowers. The style of stand will, of course, depend upon 
individual tastes, the space available, and the sum allowed for 
making the same. In the Selborne Magazine for August, p. 155, 
there is an illustration of a Wild Flower Stand in use at Wallingford 
Public Library, with four shelves, covered in black American 
cloth, erected at a cost of not more than 20s. That is certainly 
very cheap, but if the Wild Flower Exhibition is to be a permanent 
thing, and there is no reason why it should not, the stands should 
be fairly strong, and more like the one in use at Brighton, which 
contains four shelves on each side, and is made to accommodate 
over 200 forms of plants at one time. The flat portions of the 
shelves should be made of perforated zinc to take the tubes filled 
with water, which are necessary to preserve the flowers. As an 
alternative, strongly meshed round-holed zinc wire netting could 
be used with zinc trays filled with water placed underneath. It 
will generally be found that test tubes are best for the smaller 
flowers and zinc trays for the larger, but ordinary jam jars serve 
very well as substitutes. 

Having secured the stand the next thing is to get the flowers 
for exhibition. There should be no difficulty about this. The 
public should be invited to send in flowers for exhibition and 
identification. Teachers, too, of the various schools might be 
asked to encourage their students and scholars to assist in the 
collection. The services of the library staff might be requisitioned 
also. In rotation, one of the assistants could be allowed an extra 
half-day each week to go gathering wild flowers for the exhibition. 
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In the majority of libraries this would be a direct benefit to the 
pene Ng the assistant, which would ultimately benefit the library 
as well. 

The identification of the flowers is perhaps the greatest diffi- 
culty librarians would experience in connexion with the exhibition. 
But in most towns a botanist will be found who would be willing 
to devote the necessary time to such an exhibition, or several might 
agree to take it in turn. In order to run the exhibition successfully 
it should receive daily attention. Those responsible for the 
identification of the plants should attend every day for about an 
hour in order to identify and label any fresh specimens sent in, 
or to remove those which have faded and become unfit for exhibi- 
tion. Perhaps the best time to attend is before the library opens 
in the morning. In the majority of cases this would be between 
gand 100’clock. Once a week it is necessary to completely overhaul 
the collection and supply fresh water. On these occasions an 
attendant should be present to empty the water from the tubes and 
trays, refill them, etc., and so relieve the botanist from as much 
manual labour as possible. 

The labels should be placed underneath the specimens they 
refer to on the upright portion of the shelf. The necessary headings 
should be printed on the labels, which might be somewhat similar 
to this :-— 


WILD FLOWERS. 


NATURAL ORDER. 
GENUS AND SPECIES. 
ENGLISH NAME. 
HABITAT. 
REMARKS. 


It is not advisable, however, to give the exact situation in the 
case of rare plants. The labels need not be thrown away when a 
specimen is removed from exhibition, but they should be filed in 
alphabetical order or in numerical sequence, according to the 
numbers in say the London Catalogue of British Plants, so that 
they might be easily accessible when again wanted. 

It is inadvisable to open the Wild Flower Exhibition until 
about Easter, and it is well to close it about the beginning of October 
as the number of wild flowers growing before and after these periods 
is scarcely worth exhibiting. The stand can then be stored away, 
and the space utilised for some other exhibition. 
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THE BOURNEMOUTH CONFERENCE. 


0 


HE Thirty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the Library Association, 

4 e held at Bournemouth, September Ist to 6th, under the 
Presidency of the Earl of Malmesbury, was attended by 
nearly 400 members and delegates. 

Monday was occupied by the usual formal meetings and other 
business. 

On Tuesday, September 2nd, the Conference assembled in 
the Lecture Hall of the Municipal College, and was welcomed to 
Bournemouth by the Mayor (Alderman H. S. M’Calmont Hill). 
In his Presidential address, Lord Malmesbury said that the library 
movement in Bournemouth had made a great advance within the 
last few months by the opening of the new Central Library adjoining 
the Municipal College. He believed in the value of the library 
movement. Its utility must largely depend upon a practical, 
real, and somewhat sympathetic understanding of our complex 
national life. We lived in a utilitarian age. Forms, conventionali- 
ties, and even honourable understandings were thrown to the winds 
if they impeded or hindered us on the path of apparent progress. 
Lack of education was, of course, a grievous hindrance to a man in 
the race of life ; but the same educational pabulum should not be 
indiscriminately administered to all alike. It was a clearly recog- 
nized duty of the State to see that, so far as was reasonable, its 
children should receive a proper educational equipment ; but it 
was an absurd, cruel, and barbarous custom which inflicted 
heavy monetary penalty on parents for not sending their 
children to school when the money would be far better spent in 
supplying those little people with proper nourishment for their 
growing bodies. He congratulated the Association in having as 
one of its first duties the establishing of reference and lending 
libraries for the use of the public. That was a great educational 
factor in their scheme. The nation was passing through a most 
critical moment in its history, and there was danger in an inadequate 
and imperfect educational system. Superficiality and cosmo- 
politanism were two powerful and unhealthy agencies which had 
produced our social discontent and industrial unrest. The Library 
Association could do much to remedy that state of things. In 
listening to the opinions of all sorts and conditions of men, he had 
found none so impractical and devoid of common sense as the 
professional educationalist, who was often gentle, vague and incon- 
sequent, with occasionally a mild tendency to kleptomania in 
books and umbrellas, and a complete ignorance of “ Bradshaw.” 
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His lordship’s experience of librarians was, however, something 
very different. They had an infinite store of patience, tact, and 
judgment, as well as a practical knowledge of mankind which came 
into contact with the busy world, and which alone could form the 
useful citizen. The ideal of education which one could set up 
was to create a system which could best teach our children how to 
think. Public libraries might be described as either an educational 
system having a true literary object or a literary attempt 
to raise the standard of educational development. Such 
institutions as municipal colleges and public libraries would be 
doubly useful in their results if only the first principles of practical 
thinking found a more prominent place in our elementary system. 
The State’s duty was to start the child upon the road of knowledge ; 
the finding of the key belonged not to all. To those who found it 
the doors of our great educational institutions should be thrown 
open. Knowledge in the hands of one man was a living thing, 
while in the hands of another it was meaningless and sterile. 
If we were to obtain a happy result from any system of instruction 
we must recognize the worth of other men’s labour, but no vocation, 
however humble, was less honourable than another provided it 
contributed to the general weal. 

Mr. Charles Riddle, the popular librarian of Bournemouth, 
to whom much of the success of the Conference was due, then 

resented a paper entitled, ‘““The Public Library Movement in 
| Saeemeanetir which was taken as read. A paper by Mr. Charles 
H. Mate, J.P., Chairman of the Bournemouth Education Committee, 
on ‘‘ Some Literary Associations of Bournemouth and the neigh- 
bourhood,” was also taken as read. 

A eulogy of the late E. W. B. Nicholson was then delivered 
by Mr. H. R. Tedder, Librarian of the Atheneum, in the course 
of which he said that when the curators of the Bodleian Library 
chose Nicholson as librarian they selected a young man full of 
energy, a good scholar, a tried organizer of excellent technical 
qualifications, a man of scrupulous honour and unblemished 
reputation, of lofty aims, one determined to devote his life in 
making the Bodleian Library an honour to Oxford and a pattern to 
the library world. On every occasion the honour and dignity of 
Bodley’s found him a zealous defender, and as the head of a great 
library he always encouraged earnest students to enjoy the treasures 
of the collection. Like all men of strong character, he made some 
enemies, but even they recognized his noble aims, his conscientious- 
ness, his boundless energy and love of work, and his ceaseless 
endeavours to fulfil effectively the duties of his office. Nicholson 
was a great librarian and had many of the qualities of a great man. 
Mr. Falconer Madan, Mr. Nicholson’s successor at the Bodleian 
Library, also spoke. 

Owing to illness Mr. J. Dover Wilson was unable to be present, 
and a paper on “ Co-operative Specializing by Municipal Libraries ” 
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was read by Mr. A. H. Garstang, of Southport. He said that there 
was a lack of method in studying the wants of students. Every 
library should specialize in some department of science or literature. 
Then by co-operation among groups of libraries much might be 
done to promote original research by students. The co-operation 
should not be limited to access to the special collections. There 
should also be power to borrow books under adequate safeguards, 
and the books should be obtainable by post at the borrower's 
own library. 

In the afternoon session Mr. Basil Anderton, M.A., Librarian 
of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Public Libraries, opened the proceed- 
ings with a paper on “ Planning a Catalogue of Local Literature.” 

Mr. J. McKillop then contributed a paper on “ The Extension 
of Public Libraries to Rural Districts.” At the present time 
while 88 per cent. of the urban population have access to literature, 
only 1} per cent. of the rural population have that advantage. 
The rural library problem could be solved by making the county 
the unit. Probably the urban districts would resist the change, 
but the objection was financial and could be adjusted. Some of 
the smaller counties could be amalgamated for library purposes. 
A penny rate in England and Wales produced {£860,000 a year. 
If ten library districts were formed in England and Wales, excluding 
London, each district would have something like an adequate 
income. When the Association’s Bill came before the House of 
Commons next year it should be referred to a Special Committee 
with instructions to inquire into the library system of the whole 
country. In the discussion which followed, Mr. E. W. Hulme, 
Librarian of the Patent Office, London, said that voluntary effort 
in rural districts had almost entirely failed. There was little to 
hope from it. On the other hand, a penny rate in a rural district 
was quite inadequate to provide an efficient library service. There- 
fore there must be assistance either from the municipalities or 
from the State. Mr. L. Stanley Jast, Hon. Secretary, said that 
the Association's Bill, which had been on the stocks for many 
years, would create a county library authority and would provide 
practical machinery which covered some of Mr. McKillop’s sugges- 
tions. There was no real opposition to the Bill, and there was every 
prospect of its becoming law if it had a fair chance of being con- 
sidered by the House of Commons. But if it went to a Special 
Committee appointed to consider the whole library system it 
would be smothered by the larger issues that would be raised. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 

Wednesday’s morning session was opened with a lantern 
lecture on “ The Libraries of Holland,” by Miss N. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Librarian, Openbare Bibliotheek, Dordrecht. In the 
course of her lecture she said that no books were allowed out for 
home reading previous to 1864. In that year reading-rooms for 
newspapers were established, and it was not until 1898 that much 
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progress could be reported. Then, after considerable public 
discussion, the municipal authorities of various towns were roused 
to make provision for the reading public by means of libraries. 
The first such building was opened in May, 1899. This had been 
followed by many others, but funds could not easily be found in 
Holland for such undertakings, little or no money being voted 
by the municipal authority. The upkeep depends almost entirely 
on voluntary effort. 

Mr. Charles Riddle then read a paper entitled, ‘ Music in 
Public Libraries: with special notes on the ‘ John B. M. Camm 
Music Reference Library,’ and a comparison of the classification 
of orchestral music.” The provision of music is now an important 
part of the work of many public libraries, and Mr. Riddle appealed 
for still more provision being made. It was patent to everyone, 
he said, that the ratepayers and students had as much right to 
demand good music as any other class of literature. To make the 
collection representative he thought that it should contain piano- 
forte and vocal scores, the principal oratorios, cantatas, songs and 
ballads, works for three or four musical instruments and instru- 
mental scores. He was assured by musicians that a library of 
this character would be the means of an enormous saving to music 
students. Mr. Riddle gave an interesting account of Mr. Camm’s 
life, who was for twenty-two years rector of a remote Dorsetshire 
parish and passionately fond of music. He collected largely, and 
ultimately handed the books over to the Bournemouth Public 
Library. 

Mr. T. W. Lyster, Librarian of the National Library of Ireland, 
then read a paper on “ English and American co-operation for 
an Index to General Periodicals,’”’ suggesting co-operation in card 
indexing, each library engaged to index certain periodicals on 
cards for exchange with other libraries, or supporting a good pub- 
lishing house to index a large number of the best ‘English and 
selected American periodicals. 

A garden party at Heron Court, at the invitation of the Earl 
and Countess of Malmesbury, occupied the rest of the day. 

On Thursday morning Mr. H. R. Tedder presided, in the 
absence of the President. Mr. H. D. Roberts, Director of the Public 
Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries, Brighton, in a paper on 
“ Library Facilities for Visitors to Holiday Resorts,”’ began with 
the assumption that a good library was a considerable attraction 
to any town, and might be the deciding factor in inducing a holiday- 
maker to visit it, but it must be very irritating to a visitor to be 
asked to pay for the privilege of using the lending department 
when he was to all intents and purposes a resident of the town. He 
knew of no library where a minimum length of residence was re- 
quired before a person could use the lending department. It was 
therefore, surely, open to the visitor to demand to be treated as a 
resident. He had made enquiries respecting the facilities offered 
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to visitors at 12 seaside and three inland resorts. At Brighton, 
Hove, Plymouth, Southport and South Shields visitors were treated 
on the same terms as non-ratepayer residents. Plymouth and 
Southport charged 1d. for the library ticket. He thought all 
these charges had been abolished. At Blackpool visitors staying 
for a few weeks were regarded as residents. At Bournemouth 
there was a charge of half-a-crown for three months and 7s. 6d. 
for a year, with a 10s. deposit. At Folkestone visitors were allowed 
to use the tickets of ratepayers or residents. At Hastings there 
was no charge, but a deposit of 5s. was required. At Portsmouth 
there was a fee of 1s. for three months and a deposit of 20s, At 
Worthing there were no special facilities for visitors, who, however 
used the library. At Harrogate the visitor was treated as a non- 
ratepayer resident, but was required to give his home address. 
At Leamington a visitor staying for three months was treated as a 
permanent resident. Visitors for a shorter period paid an annual 
subscription of 7s. 6d., and had to obtain the guarantee of a rate- 
payer of the town. At Buxton also the visitor for three months or 
more was treated as a permanent resident. Others were charged 
1s. a week. In all these towns no restriction was placed on the use 
of the reference library. He saw no reason why tickets should not 
be interchangeable at public libraries all over the kingdom. He 
had no doubt that his committee at Brighton would authorize 
him to issue books from the lending department to persons pro- 
ducing tickets from any library in the country. There might be 
a few cases of dishonesty, but the pleasure given to others would 
more than counterbalance the loss. Another method, and one 
which he preferred, was that before leaving his own town the holiday 
maker should obtain from his librarian a form introducing the 
would-be borrower and undertaking responsibility for any loss. 
Mr. H. W. Fovargue, Town Clerk of Eastbourne, who opened the 
discussion, while approving Mr. Roberts’ idea, doubted if it would 
be strictly legal. He and the representatives of other health 
resorts who spoke also pointed out that competition with the sub- 
scription libraries, which contributed to the rates, must be avoided. 
Mr. Roberts’ proposal was on the whole favourably received, but 
there was a general opinion that visitors for a fortnight who wanted 
only fiction should be referred to the subscription library. 

Mr. L. Stanley Jast, the delegate of the Library Association 
to the recent conference of the American Library Association, 
then made his report on that meeting. Dealing with the municipal 
reference libraries in America, he explained that they were work- 
shops with books as tools. When we had a collection of books and 
distributing machinery we considered we had a library. Americans 
did not think so ; for them a library meant an intelligence depart- 
ment. From the English point of view a great objection to 
these municipal reference libraries was that they cost money. 
The American thought they saved money. Another develop- 
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ment was the business library. Large business houses were 
forming libraries of all books bearing upon the goods they 
sold. Motor travelling libraries served the rural districts. That 
policy was justified because it was from the rural districts that the 
towns drew their populations, and they should draw from the 
best. That, too, was the justification for extending the library 
movement in the rural districts of this country. He was convinced 
that the programme of the annual meeting of the British Library 
Association was too narrow. They might with great advantage 
adopt next year the American practice of discussing papers on 
half-a-dozen of the outstanding books of the year. 

Miss E. S. Fegan, Librarian of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, 
in a paper on “ American Libraries,’ said that in America she 
found more perfect organization for connecting the central library 
with its branches, and the libraries had closer association with 
the schools and with study and debating clubs. Travelling libraries 
were employed for the benefit of the schools, and the libraries in 
the cities joined forces with societies interested in improving 
the condition of the poor. The majority of the librarians in 
America were women. The minute detail of the American organiza- 
tion rather depressed her, and she longed for the more happy-go- 
lucky methods of English administration. The use of the card 
index was almost universal, and she was considered rather a peculiar 
person for supposing that such a form of cataloguing as that 
employed at the British Museum had its good points. 

Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, Deputy Librarian, Croydon Public 
Libraries, gave a brief survey of ‘ Past and Present Professional 
Training : its Results and Prospects.’’ This led to a lengthy 
discussion, and resulted in the appointment of a committee to 
inquire into the whole question. 

A paper on “ Library Lectures,” by Mr. W. E. Doubleday, 
Librarian of the Hampstead Public Libraries, had to be withdrawn 
owing to lack of time. 

During the meeting demonstrations were given with the 
photostat, a photographic copying apparatus much used in 
American libraries. It is a large camera specially equipped with 
self-contained developing and fixing tanks, a prismatic lens and 
mechanical focussing arrangements for rapidly producing prints 
without the necessity of making tracings or negatives. 

The Annual Business Meeting was held in the afternoon, and 
the Conference Dinner, presided over by Mr. Francis T. Barrett, 
LL.D., City Librarian of Glasgow, in the evening. 

Friday was occupied by a drive to the New Forest, and Satur- 
day by a motor tour through the Thomas Hardy country. 
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CURRENT NEWS 


0 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments, and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome.) 

Tue Ilkley Public Library has just received a fine collection of 

books relating to Yorkshire, which were bequeathed to the Library 

by the late Rev. Dr. Collyer, of New York. The Collection, which 
totals 250 volumes, embraces works on the history, topography, 
archeology, folk-lore, antiquities, etc., etc., of Yorkshire in general 
and particular districts, towns, etc., in the county. The promise 
of the gift was first made public in October, 1907, when Dr. Collyer 
formally opened the Ilkley Public Library. Born at Keighley on 

December 8th, 1823, Robert Collyer was taken as a child by his 

parents to Blubberhouses, a small village some 8 miles over the 

moor north-east of Ilkley, where at the early age of eight he became 

a “ doffer’’ at a mill at 2s. a week, the working hours being from 

6 a.m. to 8 p.m., with an hour at noon, and 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. on 

Saturdays. Even under such disadvantages he early developed 

a love of books and reading, and the little cottage of two rooms 

and an attic at Blubberhouses contained a small shelf of books— 

Bunyan, Crusoe, Goldsmith’s England, the half of Sandford and 

Merton, and the Bible, with lots of pictures, The Young Man's 

Best Companion, The Pleasing Instructor, and Fleetwood’s Life of 

Christ. ‘I read Bunyan, Crusoe, and Goldsmith when I was a boy, 

morning, noon, and night. All the rest was task work. These 

stories were my delight, with the stories in the Bible, and 

Shakespeare, when at last the mighty master came into our doors. 

The rest were as senna to me. These were like a well of pure 

water, and this is the first step I seem to have taken of my own free 

will towards the pulpit.” 
In 1838 we find Robert Collyer at Ilkley learning the trade of 

a blacksmith, and while there he made the acquaintance of three 

youths about his own age, who had a passion for reading. ‘‘ They 

were wont to sit together and read at nights as long as their tallow 
candle would hold out. They read aloud and in turn. Any 
holiday they had was passed in the fields or on the moors, reading, 
and the parson got only the dismal Sundays, the bright ones being 
passed in a larger temple.’’ Four reading on the Yorkshire moors— 
but one of them the world has heard of : so many blossoms to one 
ripe fruit. While at Ilkley Robert joined the Methodists, and 
preached at Addingham and afterwards at Ilkley. In 1850 he 
set sail for New York, and after a short stay at Shoemaker’s Town, 
near Philadelphia, where he started making hammers, his religious 
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bent turned his life into another direction, and letters of intro- 
duction from his English brethren to the brethren in America gave 
him an opportunity of preaching there. But the Yorkshire dialect 
told against him, and he had to unlearn it before he could make 
headway. He soon afterwards went to Chicago as a missionary 
under the auspices of the Unitarian body. While there a great 
fire occurred, destroying not only the church, but “‘ the whole of 
his parish.’’ Near the ruins of the chapel a service was held, a 
large stone that had fallen from the front of the building serving 
as pulpit. Collyer asked his people to stand by the old church, 
and said they were not to think of him as he could go back to the 
anvil. He preached his sermon from the text of a passage in 
Isaiah, ‘‘ Our pleasant and beautiful house is burnt with fire, and 
all our pleasant things are consumed.”’ The account of the service 
and sermon reached the Unitarians of England and America, 
and money poured in like water, 85,000 dollars being received in a 
very short time. The second Unity Church was opened in 1873-4. 
After 21 years in Chicago Dr. Collyer removed to New York to 
become Minister of the Church of the Messiah (1879), and there 
he afterwards remained, one of the foremost preachers in the great 
Western Continent. Besides volumes of sermons and lectures, 
Dr. Collyer has written several poems, a selection of which are to 
be included in the forthcoming biography to be published in 
America. His greatest work, however, and the one most cherished 
by his Yorkshire friends, is his Ilkley, Ancient and Modern, which 
he issued in collaboration with Mr. J. Horsfall Turner, in 1885. 
The original manuscript for this work, which he entitles, [/kley 
Manuscripts : collections for a history of Ilkley, and curious notes 
touching other parts of Yorkshire in the old times and from many 
sources. Collected by Robert Collyer, 1883, he presented to the old 
Ilkley Museum in 1893, twelve months after he had formally 
opened the Museum to the public. The Museum having been taken 
over since then by the Ilkley Urban District Council, this volume is 
now shelved in the Reference Department of the Public Library. 
Dr. Collyer made several visits to the old country, the last being 
in 1907, in the October of which year he formally opened the 
Ilkley Public Library, and delivered a very forceful and valuable 
address. During this visit he was honoured by the University 
of Leeds—treceiving the Degree of Doctor of Letters—and by the 
Yorkshire Unitarian Club, who entertained him to dinner, and the 
late Lord Airedale who gave a garden party in his honour. The 
“Collyer ’’ Collection will be shelved in a special bookcase in 
the Reference Department of the Ilkley Public Library, and a 
catalogue of the books together with all other books a. to 
Yorkshire contained in the Library, will be published. W. 


In the Gladstone Library the members of the National Liberal 
Club have one of the finest libraries which is to be found in any 
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London club. But the Library Committee is of opinion that it 
might be even better, and are energetically taking measures to 
that end. As in other libraries, dust makes itself a great nuisance, 
and not only harms the books but is very unpleasant for those 
who handle them. In the London Library and the Admiralty 
Library a vacuum cleaner is found to answer well, and one is now 
to be used as a dust-remover in the Gladstone Library. The 
committee has also decided to reform the system of cataloguing 
entirely. After mature consideration the loose-leaf register system 
has been adopted. Members will be grateful for this new catalogue, 
which will occupy Mr. Haley, the librarian, and his assistants 
the best part of the next two years. The library has a very valuable 
collection of pamphlets, political, historical and general. There 
are about 26,000 of these pamphlets, many of which belong to the 
seventeenth century. It has been decided to classify, arrange, and 
bind those which are loose, and thus insure their preservation 
and render them easier of access to the reader. The library has 
just received a welcome addition—a large collection of books in 
various languages on the Balkan States. They are a bequest 
from Mr. T. Palmer Newbould, who fell in Epirus last December 
while fighting as a volunteer in the Greek Army.—W estminster Gazette. 


Tue Ilford Public Library, Seven Kings, was re-opened on Monday, 
August 25th, after being closed for re-decoration. The librarian 
(Mr. J. Radcliffe) states that no fewer than 2,151 books were issued 
over the counter for home reading during the day, which means 
that the staff were handling on an average six books per minute 
during the 11} hours that the lending department was open. It 
speaks well for the organization and system at this comparatively 
small library that so large a number of people could be attended 
to with smoothness and quietude. The previous highest issue 
was 1,392 on March 25th last. 


The Times for September 2nd contained an interesting article on 
“ London Circulating Libraries,’ which is well worth the attention 
of all interested in library history. 


In T.P.’s Weekly for September 5th Mr. Hall Caine has “ An Open 
Letter to the Committees of Free Libraries on the choice of novels.” 
It contains nothing new or fresh on the subject, but is in the main 
a common-sense statement of the question. 


Mr. J. A. CHARLTON Deas, Librarian and Director of the Sunderland 
Public Libraries, Museum and Art Gallery, has reprinted his 
lecture from The Museums Journal on “ How we may show our 
Museums and Art Galleries to the Blind.”” The pamphlet is 
illustrated, and the various experiments made by Mr. Deas should 
prove interesting and instructive to those who are trying to help 
the blind. 
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THE Douglas Public Library, Isle of Man, was re-opened on Septem- 
ber 3rd after being closed for a month for the re-organization of 
the lending department on the open access system. The nec 
works have been expeditiously and ably executed by a local builder, 
under the personal supervision of the librarian. The inauguration 
of the new system was marked by a pleasant opening -7remony, 
in which the Lieut.-Governor (Lord Raglan) and Lady Raglan 
bore the principal part. During the opening proceedings there 
was on view an interesting display of books, MSS., prints and maps 
relating to the Isle of Man, which had been arranged by Mr. William 
Cubbon, the Borough Librarian. 


WE notice that Mr. Cubbon has also just edited A Book of 
Manx Poetry, which is being well received. 


AN interesting note appears in the September issue of The Libr 
Journal regarding the “ efficiency examination” of the Seattle 
Public Library. The Emerson Company of New York, “ efficiency 
engineers,” was employed by the Seattle City Council in the 
latter part of last year to investigate the city departments. The 
assistant engineer who made the investigation at the Library, 
stated in the report that ‘‘ the management of the Seattle Public 
Library as a whole is admirable. Without exception, a remarkable 
enthusiasm pervades the entire organization, and the Library 
stands prominent, not only as a city department of high efficiency, 
but as a leading library when viewed from the standpoint of public 
service,” and ‘‘ that a return to civil service methods could not 
bring any better results.” In his report on the Seattle Civil 
Service Department he also states ‘‘ that the Library Department 
at 30 per cent. less rates of pay has built up an organization 
distinctly more efficient than that of any department under civil 
service rules.”” The librarian reports that “ This inspection by 
an efficiency expert was an interesting episode in the year’s work. 
The necessity for justifying to an unprejudiced but critical outsider 
the policies and the practical conduct of the library was a beneficial 
experience, as it made each assistant more keenly alive to the 
need for intelligent service in carrying out the library routine.” 
A number of minor suggestions for improvement were made by 
this inspecting firm. Several municipalities in the British Islands 
have recently appointed special committees to investigate the 
organization and administration of their various departments, 
but we do not remember a case of a municipality employing an 
outside firm to do this work. We are inclined to think that on 
the whole it would be preferable to be inspected by an unbiassed 
outside firm rather than by the usual political committee. 


In view of the manner in which parts of the donated public library 
buildings of some towns have been appropriated by other corpora- 
tion departments, the case of the Perry Public Library Association 
(Oklahoma, U.S.A.) versus Lobsitz is not without interest. Dr. 
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Andrew Carnegie was induced by public petitions to donate $10,000 
for a Public Library building, which was duly erected and a library 
installed. Soon after, the City Council decided to use the Library 
building as the City Hall, and to establish therein the office of 
the Mayor, Clerk, the Chambers of the City Council, and the office 
of the Police Judge, and in addition to use a portion of the building 
for commercial club purposes, and as a general Convention Hall. 
Certain citizens of Perry sought to procure an injunction to prevent 
this, and the Supreme Court of Oklahoma reversed a decision 
of the lower Court, and granted a perpetual injunction, thus pre- 
venting the economists from misappropriating Dr. Carnegie’s 
donation. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. A. R. ANDERSON, Sub-Librarian, Port Elizabeth, has been 
appointed Sub-Librarian, Johannesburg Public Library. 


Mr. J. P. Lams, senior assistant, St. Helen’s Public Libraries, 
has been appointed a senior assistant in the Birmingham Public 
Libraries. 


Mr. Henry Drxon, of the Central Reference Library, Croydon, 
has been appointed senior assistant in the Technical Library, 
St. Bride’s Institute. 


Mr. A. D. CARLISLE, of Isleworth, has been appointed chief assistant, 
Port Elizabeth Public Library. 


Mr. H. GRinDLE, Librarian Handsworth Branch Library, Bir- 
mingham, has been appointed Librarian of the Central Lending 
Library. Mr. A. Moun, Librarian of the Selly Oak Branch, 
has been appointed Librarian of the Handsworth Branch. 
Mr. W. H. LicuTou ter, Librarian of the Constitution Hill Branch, 
has been appointed Librarian of the Selly Oak Branch. Mr. W. 
WELLs, Librarian of the Stirchley Branch, has been appointed 
Librarian of the Constitution Hill Branch. Mr. R. PHILuIPs, 
Librarian of the Central Lending Library, has been appointed 
Librarian of the Stirchley Branch. 


Mr. H. G. HAYNE, senior assistant, Stroud Green Branch, Hornsey 
Public Libraries, has been appointed senior assistant, Ilford Public 
Libraries. 


Mr. Murpocu M’Kay has been appointed Librarian of the Carnegie 
Public Library, Maybole. 


Mr. JoHN Barr, jun., an old assistant in the Mitchell Library, 
Glasgow, who is at present on the staff of the University Library 
Sydney, N.S.W., has been appointed librarian to the city library, 
Auckland, New Zealand. 
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SOME GREAT PRINTERS AND THEIR 
WORK: THE ELZEVIRS. 


By ALFRED Cecit Piper, Brighton Public Library, Museum, 
and Art Galleries. 


90 


MONG book-collectors the productions of the Elzevir Press 
are very well known, and the “ good dates” are eagerly 
sought after by them. They are in more demand than 

Aldines, despite the fact that the Elzevir family cannot be compared 
to the Manutii, either as scholars or as /ittérateurs ; neither have 
the books printed by them such high typographical and literary 
merits as those issued from the Aldine Press. The Elzevir family 
of printers extended over a long period of years, and printed from 
various centres, by several different combinations of members of 
the family, thus making their history very complicated. The 
two chief centres were Leyden, 1583-1699, and Amsterdam, 1638- 
1681, while presses were also established by them at The Hague, 
1590-1621, and at Utrecht, 1667-75. The first of the Elzevirs 
was Louis, who was born at Louvain in 1540, in which town he 
learned his trade of bookbinding. When he was about 40 years of 
age, t.¢., in 1580, he removed to Leyden, which was afterwards to 
become so famous through him and his successors. He commenced 
work at Leyden, not as a printer, but as a bookbinder and book- 
seller. Eventually, some three years afterwards, he established 
a printing press in the same town, the first book he issued being 
Drusii Ebraicorum quaestionum ac. responsionum, published in 
1583. Altogether Louis Elzevir printed over 120 works before he 
died in 1617, having been engaged in printing for some thirty- 
four years. His most important productions include the first 
work in French to be issued from the Elzevir Press, entitled, 
Chronique et histoire universelle, in two volumes, published in 
1596; a number of works by Heinsius printed during the years 
1607 and 1613 ; and The Catechism of the Reformed Church, issued 
in 1617. None of the books he printed, however, can be compared 
to the later productions of the press, and he is, therefore, of not 
much account, except that he is worthy of remembrance, because 
he was the founder of the famous press which bears his name. 

Louis Elzevir had five sons—Matthew, Louis, Giles, Joost 

and Bonaventure. In the year 1608, Bonaventure had set up a 
press of his own at Leyden, but on the death of his father he took 
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over the management of the Elzevir Press. The books issued 
by the press from this time bear the imprint—Ex officina 
Elzeviriana. The printing establishment was entirely re-organised 
in the year following the death of Louis, being placed under the 
direct supervision of Isaac Elzevir, a grandson of the founder, 
who carried on the work until 1625. During these few years— 
1617 to 1625—there were issued about 120 works, but they are of 
not much importance from a typographical point of view. Then, 
in the following year, Bonaventure took Abraham, a son of Matthew 
Elzevir, into partnership, and under this arrangement the press 
continued until 1652. It was during these twenty-seven years 
that the best productions of the Elzevirs were issued, including the 
well-known duodecimo editions of the classics. They published 
in all during this period some 460 works. To the efforts of these 
two members of the family are due the esteem in which Elzevir 
editions are held by all true book-lovers. The books that were 
issued in the years immediately following 1626 were mainly of a 
theological nature ; but these years are also remarkable for the 
splendid editions of the classics, which make the name of Elzevir 
such an honoured one in the annals of printing. The year 1629 
is marked by the commencement of the celebrated 16mo. editions 
of the classics. The two first volumes of this series to be issued 
were the Horace and the Ovid. The latter, in three volumes, a 
copy of which is before me as [ write, is now somewhat rare. The 
following is a transcript of the title-page :— 


PUB. 
OVIDIL NASONIS 
OPERA 
DANIEL HEINSIUS 
TEXTUM RECENSUIT. 
ACCEDUNT 
BREVES NOTAE 
EX COLLATIONE CODD. 
SCALIGERI ET PALATINIS 
IANI GRUTERI. 
LUGD. BATAVORUM, 
EX OFFICINA ELZEVIRIANA. 
ANNO CIDIOXXIX. 


Lugdunum Batavorum is, of course, the Latin name for Leyden. 
Another beautiful and rare edition is the Virgil of 1636, although, 
as was frequently the case with the Elzevirs, the text is very 
incorrect. In 1641 they turned their attention to French litera- 
ture, and initiated in that year a series of the works of the contem- 
porary dramatists, the first of the series being an edition of The 
Cid. In the following year they inaugurated another series with 
Regnier’s works, to consist of the chief works in the literature of 
France. 
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In 1647, Jean, the son of Abraham, entered the firm, and five 
years after this event the two partners, Bonaventure and Abraham, 
died. Their sons, Jean (just mentioned) and Daniel, were also 
printers, and they continued working the press for a little while, 
and the establishment then closed. But during the brief time 
these two members of the family were printing, they issued several 
fine editions, the most important being the De Imitatione Christi 
of Thomas 4 Kempis, generally considered to be one of the finest 
of Elzevir books. It is undated, but most probably it was printed 
about 1653, the year in which they also issued the fine edition of 
the Psalms. These two books have been well described as “ jewels 
of typography.” Jean then went and worked in’partnership with 

is cousin Daniel, the son of the Bonaventure mentioned above; 
but they were not very successful, and, by mutual consent, dissolved 
partnership in 1655, some fifty works having been issued during 
this brief period. From 1655 until his death in 1661, Jean con- 
tinued printing on his own account, publishing during this time 
about 112 works. The press was then continued by his widow, the 
only representative of the Elzevir family left at Leyden. She kept 
the press at work until her death in 1681, her contribution to the 
Elzevir bibliography numbering nearly fifty items. Notable 
among these are the beautiful folio edition of the Bible in 
Dutch, published in 1663, and the first edition of Hippocrates in 
Latin, issued three years later. About the same time Daniel 
went into partnership with Louis, the grandson of the founder, 
who set up a press at Amsterdam, and had been printing there 
from the year 1638. This partnership was very successful, and 
the publications issued by them are of such merit that they rival, 
if they do not actually exceed in beauty, the celebrated produc- 
tions of the original establishment at Leyden. 

Louis and Daniel jointly issued about 150 books. Among 
the more important of these as specimens of fine printing may be 
mentioned that most famous and rare Elzevir, which is the chief 
glory of an Elzevir collection—Le Pastissier Frangois, issued, 
according to the imprint, Chez Lowys et Daniel Elzevir, 1655 ; also 
the well-known Corpus Juris, 1663, in folio; and the French 
translation of the Bible, published in two folio volumes in 1669. 
Of the 180 works which Louis Elzevir the younger issued during 
the years 1638 and 1655, may be specially noted the great Dutch 
national history by Hooft, the Nederlandsche Historien, published 
between the years 1642 and 1654, in two folio volumes ; this work 
was printed by Blaeu, who was a relative of Elzevir, the latter 
acting as publisher only. During the same period were also issued 
the well-known duodecimo editions of the classics, and the works of 
many of the eminent authors of that time. Included among the 
latter are Descartes, Vossius, Grotius, and Velthuysen. Louis 
had the distinction of being the first to publish a complete edition 
of the works of Descartes, which appeared in 1643. 
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As we have mentioned above, the years 1655 to 1680 are the 
most important of the Amsterdam Press, during which period 
were issued all the beautiful editions that book-collectors enthuse 
over, and are so eager to possess. Louis died in 1670, the year 
after the publication of his great typographical masterpiece, the 
French Bible, alluded to above. His cousin and partner Daniel, 
continued the work of printing with great skill and activity until 
his death in 1680. During this period he issued over 200 publica- 
tions, many of which, however, are but improved reprints of works 
that had been already issued by the firm. Daniel’s widow finished 
printing some of the works upon which he had been engaged at the 
time of his death ; but she did not long survive him, as she died in 
1681. The next member of the family to start printing was Peter, 
the great-grandson of the founder, who issued a very few volumes 
at Utrecht between the years 1667 and 1675. His productions, 
however, are of not much interest. There was also a press instituted 
at The Hague by the Elzevirs in 1590, and continued active until 
1661, when the business was transferred to the Amsterdam estab- 
lishment. The last representative of this famous printing house 
was Abraham, the grandson of the Abraham who was partner 
with Bonaventure. He was printer to the University of Leyden, 
from 1681 to 1712, but for all that he does not seem to have been 
a worthy successor of his grandfather, for he certainly did not 
uphold the traditions of the Elzevir family. Abraham died in 
1712, at which date the far-famed Elzevir Press ceased to exist. 
It is regrettable to record that the contents of the establishment 
= sold in order to pay the debts which Abraham had left behind 

m. 

The Elzevirs used several marks, the chief being the devices 
known as the “ Hermit” or “ Sage,”’ with the motto, Non solus ; 
the “‘ Sphere,” and the “‘ Minerva,” with the motto, Ne extra oleas. 
There are no distinct periods at which each mark was in use, as 
each member of the family used the one he fancied or that was 
most convenient to him at the time. Because the device of the 
“Sphere ”’ appears upon a title-page, it does not follow that the 
book is a product of the Elzevir Press. The “‘ Sphere ” was used 
by many other printers of the period, and care must be therefore 
exercised or one is apt to be deceived, although as a rule the true 
Elzevirian sphere is much neater, and better drawn than the other 
spheres. An erroneous idea that all the productions of the Elzevirs 
were small books has had much prevalence, although as a matter 
of fact they issued a good number of quartos and folios. This is, 
doubtless, owing to the small volumes being the ones that are 
sought after by collectors. These little books have not been 
surpassed either for their general appearance or for their general 
neatness. The great fame of the Elzevirs has rather obscured 
the name of Christopher Van Dyck, who should be given due praise 
for his part in making the Elzevir editions so greatly renowned. 
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He it was who designed many of the beautiful types with which 
these books were printed. He worked chiefly between the years 
1630-1640. 

The Elzevirs were evidently not troubled with consciences 
for they pirated works to a great extent, and not only printed 
the works themselves but even reprinted the title-pages intact, 
with the original printer’s names! This naturally adds to the 
difficulties in identifying the true Elzevir copies, and also in knowing 
which are the originals and which the pirated copies. Another 
dodge resorted to by them is also very annoying. When they 
printed any books which while not exactly seditious in tone, yet 
might bring them into disrepute with the ruling authorities, they 
used a pseudonym in place of their own name in the imprint. 

The Elzevir Press had an unbroken existence of about 130 
years, during which time over 1,600 books were issued. These 
editions were justly renowned for their typographical excellence, 
and compare very favourably in this respect with the chief works 
of the other great printers of the world. The Elzevir editions of 
the classics have been always regarded as masterpieces of typo- 
graphy, and Timperley says of these that they “ are indeed so 
fine that they gained the reputation of being the first printers 
in Europe.’” But the Elzevirs had not the scholarly attainments 
of Aldus, the Estiennes or Christopher Plantin, and their texts are 
notoriously incorrect, while the Greek editions printed by them 
cannot be compared to those issued from the Aldine Press. It is 
solely on account of the beauty of the typography and their general 
appearance that cause the Elzevir productions to be so highly 
prized by book-collectors. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY.* 


o 


HE appearance of a book of this nature, published at a fairly 
high-price, is one of the signs that the public library is 
beginning to grow up. It is still young and in vigorous 

growth, but the early critical periods of its growth are past. Mr. 
Samuel Swett Green, whose name is familiar to librarians all over 

* Green, Samuel Swett. The Public Library movement in the United 
States, 1853-1893. 1913. Vortrait. 8vo. 103+36p. Boston: The Boston 
Book Co. Price $2.25 net (9/6 net). 
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the world, has collected and arranged the facts, supplemented 
by his recollections, of public library history in the United States 
since the first Convention of Librarians in 1853. At that date 
Mr. Green was but sixteen years of age, and consequently the 
first and second chapters, which bring us down to the Convention 
of 1876, are more in the nature of formal history than the rest of 
the book. The Convention of 1853 did little beyond paving the 
way for that of 1876. But the library movement was not sluggish 
during that period. The Boston Public Library had been estab- 
lished in 1854, and there were 188 public municipal libraries in 
operation by 1876. The year 1876 is of great importance in the 
annals of American public libraries. The Convention then held 
resulted in the formation of the American Library Association, 
and the founding of the Library Journal. The memorable report 
of the United States Bureau of Education, of which the second 
volume consisted of Cutter’s Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue, as 
well as the first edition of Dewey’s Decimal Classification, also 
appeared that year. From 1876 onwards Mr. Green gives us his 
personal recollections of United States library history; and as 
he took a prominent part all along, being President of the American 
Library Association in 1891, and for nearly the whole time a 
member of its governing body, he is eminently qualified to make 
the history comprehensive and accurate. After Mr. Green gets 
well started, his history becomes so crowded with events and 
interesting notes as to give great satisfaction to the ordinary reader, 
and a zest for quotation to the reviewer. The author was one 
of the sixteen American representatives at the International 
Conference of Librarians at London in 1877, and his account of that 
meeting and the subsequent festivities should prove particularly 
interesting to British librarians. Throughout the whole of the 
book, however, Mr. Green has sympathies beyond the bounds 
of the United States, and many British librarians and developments 
in library economy appear in his pages. His book is indeed 
singularly temperate and generally interesting for an anecdotal 
history. He never thumps the big drum nor allows his personal 
prejudices to bias his presentation of persons or events. And, as 
a consequence, what one reader at least has enjoyed as much as 
this story of a great professional movement has been the glimpse 
afforded of the personality of the writer of the book himself. 
J.D.S. 
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REVIEWS. 


oo 


HOLLAND. 


Holland to many people consists of a series of canals around 
which the inhabitants pose in picturesque and baggy garments. 
Dutch industry, likewise, frequently is supposed to begin and end 
with diamond cutting at Amsterdam and the production of highly- 
coloured globular cheeses. In Holland of the Dutch (1913 ; cr. 8vo., 
10+268 p., 33 illus.; Sir I. Pitman & Sons, Ltd., price 6s. net), 
Mr. Demetrius C. Boulger has given us a popular account of the 
country and the people that should do much towards dispelling 
this want of interest. Practically all aspects of the social and 
industrial life of the Dutch people are represented, and the brief 
historical sketch with which Mr. Boulger commences lends an 
added interest to his accounts of the developments and conditions 
of the present day. Holland ranks fourth among the great com- 
mercial nations of Europe, and its commerce is continually ex- 
panding, so that the student of economics and sociology will find 
plenty of material for investigation; and the historians, artists 
and travellers have already discovered the possibilities of the land. 
Mr. Boulger has produced a work that is general in its appeal, and 
as full of facts as a popular book may be. We may add that it 
forms an addition to Messrs. Pitman’s “‘ Countries and peoples 
series.” 


THE POTTERIES. 


An interesting account of Staffordshire Pottery and its History 
has been written by Mr. Josiah C. Wedgwood (1913 ; 8vo., 
XI.+229 p., illus.; Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd.; 
price ros. 6d. net). The author, whose family is so intimately 
associated with the industry, describes the potteries from their 
creation down to modern times. Extracts taken from the Tunstall 
Court Rolls show that in 1348 ‘“‘ William the Pottere gives 6d. for 
licence to make earthern pots,” and in 1369 “ Robert le Potter 
gives 12d. for licence to get earth for making pots until the following 
Michaelmas.”’ It was not, however, until the latter half of the 
eighteenth century that the district was referred to as ‘“‘ The 
Potteries.”” Included are chapters dealing with the Salt Glaze 
Potters, the Beginning of the Factory, Wedgwood and Cream 
Colour, Spode and Blue Printing, Methodism and the Capitalists, 
Steam Power and Strikes, and Minton Tiles and China. It isa 
work that should be of service not merely to the collector, but also 
to the student of history and sociology. 
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THE SAMSON SAGA. 


Dr. A. Smythe Palmer has done a considerable service to 
Biblical students and to other readers in preparing his book on 
The Samson Saga and its place in comparative religion (1913; 
cr. 8vo., 12+267 p., 3 illus.; Sir I. Pitman & Sons, Ltd., price 5s. 
net). It has long been recognized that the story of Samson is mainly 
of a legendary character, but it has remained for Dr. Smythe Palmer 
to give us a complete critical examination of the subject in English. 
The story seems to weave together many popular traditions and 
nature myths. Samson typifies the Sun, whose strength lies in 
his rays (or hair), while Delilah typifies the Night or Darkness by 
whom the Sun is vanquished. Numerous minor folk traditions 
are built into the story, but the general explanation is as noted. 
Some other traditional heroes of various countries having much in 
common with Samson as a Sun God are King Arthur, Héraklés, 
Gilgamesh, Cuchulainn, Gautama the Buddha, and Quetzalco atl. 
The treatment of the subject is largely philogical, but not so much 
so as to make the book difficult reading. It is, on the contrary, a 
lucid presentation of a subject of great interest to all readers with 
a leaning towards sacred or profane myths and legends. 


BIRDS. 


Mr. George A. B. Dewar, who is well known to students of 
“‘ nature study,” has written a work entitled Wild Birds through the 
Year (1913; 8vo., 248 p., illus.; Herbert Jenkins, Ltd.; price §s. 
net.). It describes the habits and peculiarities of birds as observed 
by the author, and is written in a popular, non-scientific style that 
will find favour with the general reader. The illustrations are 
from photographs, and are well reproduced. 


THE EVERYMAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


From Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., we have received 
volumes 6 (Fat-Gra) and 7 (Gra-Inl) of The Everyman Encyclopedia 
(price Is. net each). We have previously drawn attention to the 
excellent production of this work, and need only say that the present 
volumes maintain the standard of the earlier ones. The article 
on “ Free ’’ Libraries is very brief, and we hope a better account will 
be given under “ Libraries." The term “ free’ as applied to 
rate-supported libraries is now falling into disuse ; ‘‘ public ” being 
used more appropriately. British librarians will challenge the 
statement that the “ modern library movement started in 1876 
with the foundation of the American Library Association.”” The 
list of reference books, too, wants bringing up to date. 
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LONDON. 


Messrs. George Philip & Son, Ltd., have issued a sectional 
Card-Map of London (postcard size ; price 7d. net). The district 
embraced is from Cricklewood in the N.W. to Beckenham in the 
S.E., and from Wimbledon in the S.W. to Leyton in the N.E. It 
is divided into 28 sections (14 cards) with two additional cards 
giving Key Map and Index, Tube and Road Map, and Birds’ Eye 
View of the Theatre and City Areas. A very handy little guide 
to London. 


LONDON MATRICULATION. 


From the University Tutorial Press we have received a copy 
of the London Matriculation Directory, June, 1913, together with 
the University Correspondence College Calendar (64+-141 p.; price Is. 
net). The Directory contains the usual features, including instruc- 
tions to candidates, advice as to text-books, and the papers of 
the June examination, with solutions and criticisms. 


WILLIAM MORRIS. 


There have been several books written about Morris and his 
work, but Mr. Arthur Compton-Rickett’s William Morris : a Study 
in Personality’ (1913 ; 8vo., 2 parts, 22+ 325 p.; Messrs. Herbert 
Jenkins, Ltd.; price 7s. 6d. net), has for its object the presentation 
of a clear and vital picture of the man rather than a detailed account 
of his life and activities. The latter is there, of course, but it is 
subordinated, as the title indicates, to personality. William 
Morris, master of so many arts and crafts, and friend of many 
distinguished men, is an engrossing subject for a book treated 
in the right way, and Mr. Compton-Rickett has succeeded in 
making the best use of his subject. Persons interested in but one 
of Morris’s activities may perhaps be disappointed in the amount 
of space devoted to their particular interests ; but it would take a 
series of volumes to satisfy the various people who know Morris 
only as a poet, a writer of prose romances, a printer, a many-sided 
craftsman, or a social reformer. And however narrow the reader’s 
interest may be, it is impossible to escape the fascination of the 
man himself. Mr. Compton-Rickett has given us the man, and in 
addition has supplied a good general account of his work ; and it 
remains for specialists to do the rest. 


SOME ALPINE PASSES. 
In Over some Alpine Passes (1913; 12mo., 47 p.; Croydon, 
The Author ; price 1s. net), Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers has strung 


together some memories of a climbing party of 1908. It is an 
interesting little account in holiday mood of a tramp and climb 
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from Chamonix across the Col de Balme, the Forclaz, the Great 
St. Bernard and the St. Theodule passes to Zermatt. It gains 
additional interest for us by reason of a brother librarian having 
chronicled the expedition. 


PRACTICAL COOKERY. 


National degeneracy has been ascribed by some to neglect 
of the domestic arts—in particular cookery. Many ills purport 
to be directly traced to ill-cooked and ill-presented food; but 
from the guidance that issues from the Press every year we must 
assume that the calamity arises in lack of application rather than 
want of book instruction. One of the latest cookery books, The 
One Maid Book of Cookery, by Mistress A. E. Congreve (Herbert 
Jenkins, Ltd., 2s. 6d, net), is a good example of a good type. The 
adequate word to describe it is “sensible.” The preliminary 
chapters on the arts of cookery, catering and shopping, the kitchen 
and utensils, the scullery, the store cupboard, the larder, and 
cookery methods and principles, are pithy, practical and hygienic. 
The chapters following are devoted to recipes, classified within 
their particular categories as soups, fish, meat, poultry, and so on. 
Each chapter is prefaced by general remarks and hints on that 
particular class, and the recipes are useful, economical, varied and 
practical. 


HERO TALES. 


Three of the latest of Messrs. Harraps’ excellent “ in between ” 
books are, Heroes of Modern Eurcpe, by Alice Birkhead, B.A. 
(3s. 6d. net) ; The Northmen in Britain, by Eleanor Hull (3s. 6d. 
net) ; and The Story of King Robert the Bruce, by R. L. Mackie 
(5s. net). The volumes are produced in the usual clear type, 
and have each sixteea full page illustrations. These heroes, whose 
histories are told, range from St. Francis of Assisi and Dante to 
Garibaldi, Napoleon the Third and Tolstoy. These stories are 
all presented in that efficient, graphic and interesting way that 
one comes to expect from this series. The subjects and books 
thus presented would serve excellently as material for reading 
circles and library lectures for “ intermediates,” and although 
we believe the usual practice is to place these volumes in the 
juvenile library, yet we believe a good issue and much pleasure 
would accrue from duplicates placed in the adult department. 


o< 
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LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


© 


BULLETINS, &c. 


The Nottingham Library Bulletin for September is “ set” by 
the “‘ Lanston Monotype.”” Besides its usual features the Bulletin 
chronicles the visit of the Library Assistants’ Association for its 
annual meeting. 


We have received copies of the Bulletins of J/kley Public 
Library and the Kilburn Public Library. The Monthly Bulletin of 
the Public Library of the District of Columbia for August is devoted 
to Spanish, French and German books. The Pratt Institute Free 
Library, Brooklyn, Quarterly Book List for July contains the usual 
features. 


The Brooklyn Public Library has just issued, “ Choosing an 
Occupation : a List of Books and References on Vocational Choice, 
Guidance and Training, in the Brooklyn Public Library.” The 
List, which is a selected one, contains books on Accountancy and 
Bookkeeping, Advertising, Architecture, Art, Army and Navy, 
Banking, Bookbinding, Business in general, Chemistry, Civil 
Service, College Training, Engineering, Farming, Journalism, 
Library Work, Medicine, Nursing, etc. 


New York State Library School, Circular of Information, 1913-14, 
is just to hand. It contains the calendar of the school, a list of the 
faculty and lecturers, with syllabus of studies, etc. 


List of Books on Works Management in the Lending Stocks of 
the Glasgow Public Libraries. Compiled by W. Jno. Phillips, 1913. 
Mr. Phillips, who is the Librarian-in-Charge of the Anderston 
District Library states in the preface that, ‘‘ The adoption of 
methods eliminating waste in the manufacture of products, and 
the earnest consideration now given to questions of technical 
training of apprentices and workmen, have led to an increased 
interest in the literature of Works Management.’’ The compiler 
is to be heartily congratulated on producing such a tasteful mimeo- 
graphed list as this. The list occupies 19 pages, and contains the 
titles of 60 works on Works Management. Each entry contains the 
publisher’s name, the number of pages, price, and other biblio- 
graphical details. There is a full and clear annotation to each 
entry, and the list will prove most useful to those for whom it is 
intended. 
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REPORTS. 


The Twenty-Fourth Annual Report of the Libraries Committee 
of Croydon, 1912-13, records many new departures. “ They include 
the inauguration of the Circulating Collection of Phctographs ; the 
establishment of the system of Inter-Library Loans and Discharges, 
which it is believed still remains the freest and most perfect system 
of interchange in the kingdom; ... of Library Readings, which have 
become so permanent and successful a part of the extension activi- 
ties of the Libraries; . . . . of the re-arrangement of the 
Central Lending Library on the first double-service open access 
wicket system established ; of the privilege issues at the Library 
Talks ; of the Talks to Children ; and later, of the Talks to Pupils in 
Secondary Schools ; of Object Lessons given to School Children ; 
and of the Library Staff Guild.” The issues during the year 
amounted to 554,932 volumes and illustrations, while the Talks 
and Readings numbered 54, together with 7 Exhibitions. The 
total stock of books is 70,915 volumes, the stock of illustrations 
numbers 17,560, and of these the collection of the Photographic 
Survey and Record of Surrey numbers 7,260. A change has been 
made by eliminating the lists of donations in the Report, as these 
are duly acknowledged in the “ Readers’ Index.” 


The Twentieth Annual Report of the Kilburn Public Library, 
1912-13, records a general improvement in the year’s work. In 
the Lending Library the issue reached 77,755 volumes, and in the 
Reference Library the total issue was 1,520. The total stock 
in both departments is 13,954. 


City of Birmingham. The Fifty-First Annual Report of the 
Free Libraries Committee, April, 1912, to March, 1913, contains the 
record of the first complete year’s work since the extension of the 
City boundaries in November, 1911, and also the first complete 
year under Mr. Powell’s management. ‘ During the year two 
important changes have been made for the convenience and 
encouragement of readers, viz. :—(a) The time allowed for reading 
has been extended to fourteen days in all cases. Previously seven 
days only were allowed for works of fiction, and fourteen for ron- 
fiction. The renewal, which was for seven days in all cases, has 
been extended to fourteen days. (5) Borrowers’ tickets, hitherto 
available only at the Library from which they were issued, can now 
be used at any Library in the City, but only one ordinary and one 
non-fiction ticket can be used at any one Library at a time.”” The 
card charging system of issue has been adopted, in place of the 
indicator or ledger system, formerly in use in the Libraries in the 
areas added to the city in rgorr. The total issue from all the 
Libraries during the year was 2,217,563, as against 2,247,721 in the 
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previous year, but the decrease is explainable by the extension 
of time allowed for reading. The number of borrowers’ tickets 
in force was 79,108, against 69,304 in the previous year. The 
Shakespeare Memorial Library now numbers 14,841 volumes in 
nearly 30 languages. 


The Twenty-Ninth Annual Report of the Portsmouth Free 
Public Libraries, 1912-1913, reports an issue for the year of 91,687 
volumes as against 101,718 in the previous year. The Chairman 
in his statement states: “It will be seen from the Librarian’s 
Report that the total issues have declined in all the classes of 
literature except one. If it is necessary to seek for the cause, it 
can well be attributed, in accordance with the experience in other 
Libraries all over the country, partly to the great development 
in the cheaper forms of amusements, which operate as counter- 
attractions, and partly to the large issues of literature at very 
moderate prices, which enable the public to obtain for themselves 
much for which they were formerly dependent on the Borough 
Libraries.” 


The Free Public Library of Newark, New Jersey, issued 
1,073,054 volumes during the year 1912. From the Annual 
Report we gather that among the agencies of distribution are 
Factories, Police, Post Office, Y.M.C.A., Home for Incurables, 
and other places. The total stock numbers 203,257 volumes. 


Kingston-upon-Thames Public Library, Museum, and Art 
Gallery added 637 volumes during 1912-13. The daily average 
issue was 388, and much good work was done in the juvenile 
department. 


St. Louis Public Library Annual Report, May 1912 to April 
1913, contains 132 pages of interesting matter. The Library with 
its branches now contains 374,997 vols., and borrowers number 
93,307, with an issue of 1,413,817. In addition, 393,510 vols. 
were issued to schools. ‘‘ The usual measures of publicity have 
been continued with some success. Each department contributes 
a monthly notice of its work to a wing-frame exhibition-stand in 
the Central Delivery Hall. Desk displays of literature on special 
subjects, at the Central Library and branches, have proved useful 
in stimulating and directing the use of good books. A competition 
among the staff elicited some interesting and artistic posters for 
use in publicity work. Visits to schools, houses, factories and stores 
-have been made, as opportunity offered, by branch staffs, and this 
“same work in the neighbourhood of the Central Library has been 
done under a special committee. Another publicity measure, 

hich is also a unique experiment, it is believed, has been a series 
*of monthly visitors’ nights, at which the Library has made a special 
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effort to show the building and the operation of its departments to 
interested citizens. On these evenings the building was entirely 
open and fully lighted from 7 30 to 9.30, including those parts 
not usually accessible to the public, such as the stack, the engine 
rooms and other mechanical equipment, the bindery, the catalogue 
and work rooms, the training-class quarters, the Librarian’s and 
other offices, and the staff lunch, rest, and recreation rooms. Since 
October seven of these occasions have been held and the public 
interest, although by no means great, has increased rather than 
diminished. On the evening of March 13th, when the bindery and 
its operations were “‘ featured,’’ there were 150 visitors. On other 
evenings there have been about 100. In April a special demonstra- 
tion of the catalogue and book-order work was given” 


>< 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Pass LIST OF THE PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION, I9I3. 


SECTION 3.—Classification (55 candidates entered, 54 sat). 
Merit :—Miss G. Bellasis, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham; W. B. 
Coupland, Blackburn; Miss D. M. Herman, Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham ; F. J. Patrick, Birmingham ; A. C. Piper, Brighton ; 
Miss M. R. Walpole, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

Pass :—H. Alderton, Bromley, Kent; J. E. Ames, Manor 
Park ; S. Bacon, Stepney; F. Barlow, Bolton ; Miss Blackwell, 
Chelsea ; R. Butchart, Arbroath ; H. W. Checketts, Birmingham. 
R. M. Daniel, South Shields; H. Dixon, Croydon; P. Freer, 
University Library, Birmingham ; D. Gray, Coventry ; R. W. Higgs, 
Southend-on-Sea ; Miss Honey, 52, Clonmel Road, Fulham ; 
R. Halliday, Bolton ; J. Hindle, Blackburn ; F. Helliwell, Rochdale ; 
P. Cameron Hall, Hull; Miss F. Hadley, Islington ; Miss E. F. L. 
Jackson, Islington ; Miss F. M. Jefferson, Bromley, Kent; W. 
Jennings, Kensington; N. McColvin, Croydon; R. M. Appleby 
Miller, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Miss E. M. Milward, Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham ; C. Nowell, Coventry ; E. Osborne, Bournemouth ; 
J. F. Preece, St. Pancras; E. A. Peppiette, University Library, 
Liverpool ; W. A. Phillips, Hull ; B. E. Rathbone, Northampton ; * 
F. E. Sandry, West Ham ; A. C. Siebert, Stepney ; A. E. Sleight, * 
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Hull ; C. Stott, Rochdale ; E. Sydney, Bolton ; E. Terry, Woolwich ; 
J. E. Walker, Tottenham ; T. L. Yates, Bolton 


SECTION 4.—Cataloguing (go candidates entered, 81 sat). Merit: 
—J. F. Preece, St. Pancras ; E. J. Rees, Cardiff. 


Pass.—Miss M. S. Aslin, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham ; G. A. 
Barber, Coventry ; C. C. Barnard, Reform Club ; Miss A. E. Barron, 
Liverpool; Miss G. Bellasis, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham; P. 
Bennett, Bournemouth ; P. E. Blackwell, Glasgow ; H. Broadhurst, 
Stockport ; G. G. Clarke, Sunderland ; Miss H. M. Cooke, Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham ; Miss S. Corner, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham ; 
J. L. Davison, Bolton ; H. Edge, Bolton ; B. J. Frost, East Ham ; 
H. H. Griffiths, Sunderland ; H. Grindle, Birmingham ; F. Haigh, 
Halifax ; A. J. Haworth, Fulham; Miss D. M. Herman, Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham ; Miss H. M. Hobbs, Ladies’ College, Chelten- 
ham ; Miss W. C. Hill, London School of Economics ; C. M. L. 
Holt, Malvern ; H. J. Huddart, Birkenhead ; D. C. Jones, Cardiff ; 
H. Krauss, Croydon ; Miss G. Lynne, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham ; 
W. Mackay, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; H. P. Marshall, Smethwick, 
Staffs ; Miss E. M. Milward, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham ; S. W. 
Moore, Carlisle ; E. Ogden, B.A., Manchester ; E. Okell, Bolton ; 
Miss M. S. Quinn, Chelsea ; J. D. M. Quinston, Dublin ; G. Reyburn, 
Durban, Natal; W. H. S. Roberts, Weston-super-Mare; H. 
Singleton, Chorley ; W. Smith, Bolton ; J. B. Stephens, Liverpool ; 
Miss G. Tattersall, Radcliffe; C. F. G. Tessier, Kingston-upon- 
Thames; Miss M. R. Walpole, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham ; 
J. A. Warman, Evesham ; H. S. Wilson, Erith, Kent ; H. S. Wood- 
bine, Birmingham; Miss K. M. Wright, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 


SECTION 5.—Library History (63 candidates entered, 63 sat). 
Merit :—Miss D. Ballen, London School of Economics ; Miss E. M. 
Milward, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham ; W. H. Parker, Hackney ; 
J. Smith, Bolton. 


Pass :—Miss M. S. Aslin, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham ; H. A. 
Barber, Coventry ; G. M. Bland, Kendal ; G. L. Burton, Bir- 
mingham ; O. Caselton, Kensington ; L. Chubb, Cardiff ; B. Collier, 
Gateshead ; Miss N. Conway, Sunderland ; E. J. Cooper, Battersea ; 
Miss S. Corner, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham ; W. T. Creed, Fulham ; 
R. Doherty, York; A. H. Gillgrass, Hull; D. Gray, Coventry ; 
A. M. Hamblyn, Eastbourne ; A. J. Haworth, Fulham ; Miss D. M. 
Herman, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham ; Miss W. C. Hill, London 
School of Economics ; F. Jackson, Manchester ; Miss M. W. Janes, 
Luton ; A. H. Jenn, Kennington ; J. Johnston, Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow ; C. H. S. Jones, Fulham; Miss D. W. Letbe, 
Sunderland ; L. R. McColvin, Croydon; W. McNamee, Ashton- 
under-Lyne ; H. G. Massey, Cirencester ; F. A. Meason, Kensington ; 
W. H. Pretty, Hampstead; A. Rennie, Gateshead; S. Rigg, 
Carlisle ; F. Russell, t Ham ; C. Sexton, Cardiff ; F. Spender, 
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Liverpool ; D. L. Strachan, Leeds; J. W. Thomas, Blackburn ; 
G. Thompson, Bolton ; W. Wallwork, Bolton ; Miss A. M. Wetherald 
Sunderland ; W. T. Williams, Middlesbrough ; H. S. Wilson, Erith, 
Kent. 


Section 6.—Libr Routine (139 candidates entered, 135 
sat). Honours :—Miss D. Ballen, London School of Economics ; 
W. Hynes, Eccles. 

Merit :—A. Ewart, South Shields; B. J. Frost, East Ham ; 
Miss H. M. Hobbs, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham ; Miss L. Hurley, 
Clerkenwell ; Miss A. Jones, Stamford Hill, N. 


Pass:—H. Barton, Rawtenstall; W. Blease, Reference 
Library, Manchester ; C. Bushell, Liverpool ; F. Bussey, Norwich ; 
Miss O. M. Chevallier, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham ; A. Collier, 
Gosta Green, Birmingham; Miss S. Corner, Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham ; A. E. Cummins, Croydon ; E. T. Davies, Woolwich ; 
C. E. Davison, Bermondsey ; Miss M. E. Day, Islington ; Miss R. 
Edminson, Hampstead Way, N.W.; Miss L. H. Gibson, Woolwich ; 
Miss E. O. Greenwood, Liverpool; H. Grindle, Handsworth, 
Birmingham ; Miss R. W. Hall, Clerkenwell ; E. Hermann, Lambeth; 
E. Hindmarch, Sunderland ; J. Johnston, Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow ; C. H. S. Jones, Fulham ; W. Moore, Belfast ; A. Mould, 
Selly Oak, Birmingham ; J. C. Newman, Wimbledon ; F. Parker, 
Norwich ; J. E. Percival, Darlington ; G. W. Pickett, Greenwich ; 
W. H. Pretty, Hampstead ; Miss Quinn, Blackley, Manchester ; 
Miss E. B. Saxton, Reference Library, Liverpool; T. Silver, 
Woolwich; A. Smith, Lincoln; J. C. Strangways, Liverpool 
(Lyceum) Library; J. S. Swan, South Shields; Miss Tasman, 
Islington ; Miss Maywell, Garston, Liverpool ; Miss D. M. Webb, 
London School of Economics; S. H. Williamson, Southwark ; 
H. S. Wilson, Erith, Kent ; C. C. Workman, Gloucester. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


0 


To the Editor of THe LipraRY Wor pb. 


Dear Sir,—I often hear jokes (generally of decided antiquity 
and doubtful quality) against public librarians, but it has recently 
been forced upon me that any diligent paste and scissors man would 
find booksellers’ catalogues a rich field for ‘‘ howlers.” 


| 
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The other day I spent half-an-hour in a famous West End 
booksellers, and was amazed at the ingenuity with which an 
assistant—by no means a youth—twisted names and words almost 
beyond recognition. Neatsh’’ for ‘‘ Nietzsche,’’ Mystikism ”’ 
for ‘‘ Mysticism,’’ are typical specimens. 

The enclosed catalogue shows a well-known bookseller giving 
Smollet as the author of Gil Blas, and he places Verdant Green with 
books for juveniles. 


May I also draw your attention to the injustice done to the 
Library Association by the proprietors of circulating libraries 
in calling their federation the Libraries Association. The general 
public confuse the two Associations, or imagine that there is really 
only one. I have been asked several times whether I voted against 
Hall Caine’s and Maxwell’s books ! 


Yours truly, 
E.T. 


SIZES OF BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


To the Editor of THE LiBRARY WORLD. 


DEAR S1R,—Will you allow me to make, through the medium 
of THE LipRARY WORLD, a plea for the adoption of a standard 
width of type page for all guides to books in which the entries 
are given with anything approaching to bibliographical complete- 
ness. The adoption of a standard width of from 3} to 4 inches 
would not tie bibliographies down to a particular format irrespective 
of their bulk, nor would it limit publishers to a particular type ; 
but it would enable the numerous librarians and others having 
card catalogues to cut up copies of annotated bibliographical 
works and use them in the catalogues by mounting the entries 
on standard cards. 


The real occasion of this note is a recent purchase of the 
new edition of Dr. Baker’s Guide to the best fiction in English. 
This is an ideal work for mounting on cards and including in a 
public catalogue, but unfortunately the awkward shape and 
quite unnecessarily large size of this book prevent any attempt 
at this kind of use being made of it. 

In this case alone if I had been able to use this book in the 
manner I describe, I should have been able to put before the 
public, in the place where they expect to find it, an enormous 
amount of valuable information with a small expenditure of 


| 
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labour. Now I can only place a copy of the book near the catalogue, 
with the unhappy knowledge that most people detest parallel 
sources of information. 


As publishers will rarely do anything unless there is a lurking 
dividend, I should also point out that if the Guide had been of a 
suitable size, it would have been necessary for me to obtain three 
copies instead of one as at present, two being required for mounting 
and one for ordinary use. 

Dr. Baker’s Guide is only one of a number of books that 
would afford invaluable assistance in this way, if only they were 
printed in a suitable fashion. And as the adoption of the suggested 
standard width would be a source of profit to librarians, public, 
and publishers (and therefore incidentally authors), there ought 
to be a good chance of persuading authors and publishers to con- 
form to the reasonable standard limit indicated above. 


I am, Yours, &c., 


CATALOGUER. 


6th September, 1913. 
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Readers are reminded that 


THE NEW VOLUME 


commenced with July issue 


The Subscription Rates are as follows :— 


2 copies 

Special Rates 4 os a Post Paid to 
quoted for 5 ie #26 
arge quantities 6 a ’ 33 0 or 12 months 


By subscribing direct the punctual receipt of the magazine is assured. 
Subscribers also receive the ‘TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX to the volume without 
charge (price to non-subscribers 6d. net). 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


To the Manager, The Library World, 
47, Hartham Road, LONDON, N. 


Please enter my name as a Subscriber to The Library World for 
Volume XVI, July 1913—June 1914, and send mic 


copy (ies) for which I enclose .. to the following 
address. 

Name 

Address 


Cheques, Postal Orders. &c., should be made payable to The Library World. 
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A Card Catalogue without sufficient 
guides is like a country cross-road 
without a guide post 


The former causes delay and inconvenience to the consultant as the latter does 
to the traveller. 

Looking for a card in a cabinet with few guides is as tedious as looking for a book in 
an open-access library without shelf guides. Time is wasted in unnecessary turning 
over of other cards. Where the catalogue is split up into small divisions by means 
guide cards, the reader can turn up a required card in a very short time. 
To obtain the full benefit from a Card Catalogue, a set of Guides should be used 
large enough to allow one guide to every fifteen cards. If you have an alphabetic 
catalogue of about 15,000 cards, you require an alphabetic set of 800 sub-divisions 
and 200 blank guides tor special headings. If you have a subject classification, you 
require 1,000 blank guides, part with 4rd cut tabs for main headings, and part with 
ith cut tabs for sub-divisions. 


The inferiority of the ordinary guide 
for Library Catalogues 


The vital part of the guide card is also the most vulnerable. The tab, on which the 
heading is written or printed projects above the cards and bears the brunt of the 
hard usage to which every card catalogue is subjected. The ordinary guide tends 
to bend and soon becomes shabby and illegible. 


The Guide for the Catalogue 


The Libraco Xylo Tab Guide hasa specially strengthened tab covered with Xylonite 
by an invented process. It will stand a very large amount of handling and will not 
show signs of wear even after several years of use. For written headings 
a specially prepared “ Matt” surface 

has been produced. It is easy to write on, and inscriptions can be erased 
subsequently, if necessary, without damage to the guide. 

For printed alphabetic headings transparent Xylonite is used, the printing being 
done on the card and the Xylonite applied afterwards. 


Samples will be sent on application 


Matt Surface Guides _... --- 8/o per 

Alphabetic Sets ( 25 divisions) .. 2/0 per 
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Specially Printed Guides 5/0 per 
Many thousand of these Xylo 


Tab Guides are in use in large 
— Libraries and Institutions — 


Libraco Limited 
62 Cannon Street 
London 


When writing to Advertisers please mention “* The Library World.” 
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Now Ready. 


THE CARD CATALOGUE 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


BY 


W. C. BERWICK SAYERS 
Croydon Public Libraries. Author of “The Children’s Library,” etc. 
AND 
JAMES DOUGLAS STEWART 


Islington Public Libraries. Author of “The Sheaf Catalogue,” “How 
to Use a Library,” etc, Editor of “The English Catalogue of Books.” 


A complete handbook for the preparation of any kind of 
Card Catalogue for any kind of Library. Included also 


are chapterson OTHER LIBRARY USES OF CARDS 


CONTENTS. 

Part I.—Carp CaTALoGuEs. 
Introductory. 
Card Catalogue Fittings and Mechanism. 
Cards: Their Varieties and Cost. 
Printed or Written Cards. 
Author Cards. 
Title Cards. 
Subject Cards: Classified. 
Subject Cards: Alphabetical. 
Guiding and Indexing. 
Miscellaneous Hints. 


Part Il.—Otner Lisprary Uses or Carps, 


The Use of Cards in Book Selection. 
. The Card Stock Register. 
XIII. The Card Inventory. 
XIV. The Periodical Check. 
Aprenpix.—A Select Bibliography of Card Cataloguing. 
INDEX. 


Royal 8vo., about 90 pages with numerous illustrations 
R and examples. Art Linen. Price 3s. net. 


GRAFTON & Co., 69, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
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